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gratefully mentions among his masters Tylor, Spencer, and Max Miiller. 
In 191 1 he still remains faithful to the general principles of interpretation 
which, following his masters, he had begun to set forth as early as 1876. 
At the same time, he has a hearty welcome for the researches of the 
younger generation of students and recognizes the value of their work 
in elucidating such subjects as magic, totemism, and taboo. If he fails, 
anywhere, rightly to appraise the value of recent work, it is in his 
treatment of the French sociological school represented by Durkheim 
and his colaborers on the Annie sociologique. 

The eighty papers in these volumes are classified roughly under three 
headings: (1) hierography or the descriptive history of religions (includ- 
ing archaeology) ; (2) hierology, dealing with problems of comparative 
religion; and (3) hierosophy, chiefly devoted to general essays in the 
philosophy of religions. The following papers seem to the reviewer of 
special importance: Tome I — "Archeologie et histoire religieuse. 
Hierographie": "Moulins a, prieres, rues magiques et circumnambula- 
tions," pp. 1-24; "Les roues liturgiques de l'ancienne Egypte," pp. 
25-40; "Archeologie de la croix," pp. 63-81 ; " Quelques reflexions sur la 
persistance et la transmissibilite des types iconographiques," pp. 105-17. 
Tome II — "Questions de methode et d'origines. Hierologie": 
"L'Animisme et sa place dans revolution religieuse," pp. 109-24; 
"Des origines de ridolatrie," pp. 125-47; "LTntervention des astres 
dans la destinee des morts," pp. 328-39. Tome III — "Problemes du 
temps present. Hierosophie": "Religion et superstition de la vie," 
pp. 327-46; "Sur Phistoire de la science des religions," pp. 347-66. 

Hxjtton Webster 
University or Nebraska 



Why Women Are So. By Mary Roberts Coolidge, Ph.D., 
author of Chinese Immigration, Almshouse Women, etc. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1912. Pp. viii+371. $1.50. 
The author herself has characterized her book as "a first-hand 
study of the ordinary, orthodox, middle-class woman who has con- 
stituted the domestic type for more than a century," answering the 
question: "Is the characteristic behavior which is called feminine 
an inalienable quality or merely an attitude of mind produced by the 
coercive habits of past times ?" As a working hypothesis she assumes 
that women have been "what men expected them to be," that "sex 
traditions rather than innate sex character have produced what is 
called 'feminine' as distinguished from womanly behavior." Here 
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is the old question and the modern hypothesis of much theorizing, 
but Dr. Coolidge has made a definite contribution to the subject by 
this intensive study, limited to the average American woman of the 
nineteenth century from about 1840 to the present. 

The body of her argument is presented in a rather exhaustive 
examination of the domestic traditions which have surrounded women, 
beginning with the "conventions of girlhood." From babyhood the 
girl had an ideal of personal appearance, manners, even of virtues, held 
up to her which differed entirely from that of a boy. She early learned 
that it was most desirable to be pretty, well dressed, docile, and physically 
delicate, and that she was not expected to be courageous, reasonable, 
or thorough. With the coming of the factory era and of cheap house- 
hold service, production in the home almost ceased, and the girl received 
little real domestic training. Her schooling covered only the common 
branches with a smattering of so-called "accomplishments," she was 
not expected to use libraries, and popular literature was of the senti- 
mental-story or fashion-magazine type. Physical exercise or outdoor 
sports were quite unknown to her, and her leisure time was given to 
piano-playing and the "spurious industry" of fancywork. She grew 
up with the understanding that it was her destiny to marry, but she 
received no preparation for the duties of a wife and mother and when they 
came to her she was too commonly both mentally and physically unfitted 
for them. The domestic life which absorbed her was a monotonous 
repetition of petty details or of "made" work, invented to fill up idle 
hours. She lacked the education to enable her to lift her work out of 
the trivial, and tradition forbade her to interest herself in anything 
outside the home. The average woman was petty minded, incoherent 
in thought, absorbed in detail, limited to personal interests, all charac- 
teristics of the work she did and the life she lived. Trained to seek 
masculine approval in everything, since she must marry and be eco- 
nomically dependent upon her husband, she naturally cultivated the 
arts of pleasing even to the point of deception, and as naturally devoted 
herself to the cult of beauty and fashion that sprang up with the coming 
of an age of surplus wealth when a man's social status could be most 
easily shown by bis wife's clothes and entertainments. Incidentally 
Dr. Coolidge contributes an interesting item to social history in her 
account of the growth of the influence of fashion and its commercial 
importance taken in connection with the increasing cheapness of fabrics. 

In the section on "Some Exceptions" Dr. Coolidge treats of the 
elect ladies who were called out of the home into missionary, temperance, 
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and philanthropic movements, of the struggles of the pioneers for 
higher education against the "phantom of the learned lady," of the 
early insurgents against legal and political limitations, and of the eager, 
untrained "literary amateurs," each of whom she draws sympathetically 
but with full recognitions of their limitations, which she traces to their 
source in traditions. 

The concluding chapters are somewhat in the nature of addenda, 
touching on certain features of present conditions, and the outlook, 
under the captions "The Significance of Femininity," "Family Per- 
plexities," and "Larger Life and Citizenship." Most studies of sex 
characteristics by men have laid too much stress on physiological charac- 
teristics. The most recent and the broadest studies, however, do not 
disprove the hypothesis of the book; many uphold it. The transitional 
nature of the present time for women is seen most vividly in the unrest 
in family life, the increase of divorce, the lack of social standards. 
Complete readjustment can be looked for only when educational methods 
are fully adapted to present conditions and women have at least relative 
economical independence. 

If Dr. Coolidge's study is not conclusive, as in the nature of the 
case it cannot be, it is at least very convincing. Women are "amateurs 
in the game"? Granted, but you must also grant the force of the 
traditions which still persist in social life. Is it not sufficient to account 
for the effects noted? Could any other effects be expected under the 
conditions? The only scientific method of reaching a conclusion has 
yet to be tried, the removal from women of all limitations, social, eco- 
nomical, and political. 

Hannah B. Clark Powell 

Chicago, III. 

The Country Church and Rural Welfare. Edited by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions. New York: Association Press, 1912. 
This little volume of 150 pages is the result of an attempt on the 
part of the secretaries of the International Y.M.C.A. to show how the 
conservation and development of the spiritual side of country life may 
be secured. The volume contains eight chapters, each one dealing 
with a particular aspect of the central problem. They discuss the func- 
tion of the rural church, standards of religious teaching, the church 
itself, the school, the grange, the institute, and leadership. Each 
chapter is in reality a symposium by several writers on the subject it 



